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The  month  of  July,  1892,  marks  the  close  of 
another  year  in  the  history  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C., 
and  as  we  gather  up  the  records  of  the  past 
twelvemonth,  we  review  the  progress  of  the 
great  Circle  with  no  little  interest.  Already 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle 
begins  to  assume  the  dignity  which  belongs  to 
mature  life.  It  seems  but  a few  years  since 
the  class  of  ’82  passed  through  the  Arches  on 
the  first  Recognition  Day.  Yet  the  present 
season  witnesses  the  decennial  exercises  of 
those  very  “ Pioneers,”  and  many  a C.  L.  S.  C. 
member  who  has  been  a wanderer  during  the 
past  decade  will,  this  summer,  turn  his  steps 
once  more  to  the  groves  of  old  Chautauqua. 

The  record  of  the  year  is,  as  usual,  similar  to 
that  of  other  years,  and  yet  there  is  much  also 
that  is  new,  for  the  Chautauqua  Circle  is  a 
living  force,  and  constant  change  and  readjust- 
ment are  the  signs  of  vigorous  life.  The 
graduates  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  have,  from  the 
first,  played  an  important  part  in  its  develop- 
ment. With  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  ’92 
the  whole  number  will  exceed  thirty  thousand, 
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and  these  graduate  Chautauquans  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  land,  a potent  force  in  the 
liteiary  and  social  life  of  many  a community. 
Out  of  many  of  the  older  Chautauqua  circles 
have  grown  literary  clubs  whose  members, 
stimulated  by  the  broad  outlook  of  the  four 
years,  have  mapped  out  varied  plans  of  work 
for  themselves  and  then  have  enlisted  others 
with  them  in  these  new  lines  of  literary  ac- 
tivity. Some  undoubtedly  drop  back  into  old 
habits  of  desultory  reading,  but  still  others 
turn  to  Chautauqua  for  continued  guidance. 
During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  more  than 
one  thousand  graduates  who  have  reviewed 
the  undergraduate  course  for  the  current  year, 
the  special  courses  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  have 
shown  a working  membership  of  full  two 
thousand,  and  of  these  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  four  hundred  are  neither  graduates 
nor  enrolled  undergraduates  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C., 
but  students  who,  being  familiar  with  the 
more  general  work  of  the  four  years,  are 
anxious  for  guidance  in  the  study  of  special 
topics.  This  new  phase  of  C.  L.  S.  C.  work 
suggests  a widening  field  of  usefulness  and  the 
special  courses  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  which  have 
been  greatly  extended  during  the  past  few 
years,  received  this  year  several  valuable  ad- 
ditions. Among  these  new  courses  may  be 
mentioned  two  on  home  education  and  the 
care  of  the  house,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  and  courses  in  Greek  His- 
tory and  Literature,  and  the  History  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Art.  In  connection  with  the  latter, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  loan  of 
photographs  which  will  render  the  study  ot 
this  subject  especially  valuable.  Courses  in 
history  and  literature  continue  to  prove  most 
attractive  to  Chautauqua  students,  English 
history  and  literature,  American  history,  and 
a series  of  studies  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
having  claimed  a large  share  of  attention. 
Many  have  taken  up  Bible  study  under  the 
provisions  arranged  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Sacred  Literature.  Summer  courses  in 
standard  authors  have  proved  attractive  to 
many  who  wanted  some  sort  of  guide  for  sum- 
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mer  reading,  and  science  has  not  been  without 
a considerable  number  of  devotees. 

But,  while  the  graduates  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  are 
no  small  element  to  be  considered  in  the  year’s 
plans,  yet,  the  undergraduates  form  the  great 
body  of  working  Chautauquans,  and  to  win 
those  who  need  the  help  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  to 
encourage  the  faint-hearted,  and  wisely  to 
guide  the  earnest  student,  are  the  problems 
which  each  year  present  themselves  to  the 
Chautauqua  Circle.  The  American  year  just 
closing  brought  fifteen  thousand  new  Chautau- 
quans into  the  ranks  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  a con- 
siderable advance  in  numbers  over  the  class  of 
the  previous  year.  Canada  sent  three  hundred, 
the  Pacific  Coast  nearly  one  thousand,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  together  nearly 
five  thousand.  In  Ohio  especially  the  increase 
of  new  members  has  been  very  marked,  fully 
four  hundred  more  than  for  several  years  past. 
The  District  of  Columbia  enrolled  twice  as 
many  new  members  as  last  year,  and  in  other 
states,  notably  in  Mississippi, Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  the  gain  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  one  third. 

When  we  turn  to  the  record  of  circles,  we 
find  that,  the  whole  number  of  active  circles  at 
work  during  ’91-'92  has  been  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  advance  of  last  year. 
This  is  especially  encouraging,  for  an  increase 
in  circles  means  a widening  of  C.  L.  S.  C.  in- 
fluence, since  the  circles  reach  many  readers 
whose  names  never  appear  on  the  records  of 
the  central  office.  The  annual  survey  of  the 
field  occupied  by  the  circles  brings  out  some 
interesting  facts.  The  Capital  City  Circle,  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  many  of  whose  members 
graduated  last  year,  and  so  transferred  their 
membership  to  the  Graduate  Circle,  of  Lincoln, 
determined  if  possible  to  make  good  the  loss 
to  their  own  circle.  Each  member  therefore 
put.  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  one  new 
recruit  and  the  result  was  a membership  of  56 
for  the  new  year.  Damariscotta,  Maine,  where 
the  Chautauqua  circle  has  for  years  been 
securing  books  as  the  nucleus  of  a town 
library,  reports  that  the  library  now  inclifdes 
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GOO  volumes.  The  members  of  a woman’s 
afternoon  circle  In  Iowa,  once  a month,  adjourn 
for  an  evening  meeting,  requesting  their  gentle- 
man friends  to  join  them  in  discussing  some 
topic  of  the  times.  At  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  the  course  is  being 
read  aloud  to  a number  of  interested  students, 
and  a Colorado  circle  reports  its  membership 
as  composed  of  “ very  busy  people  and  in- 
valids.” The  Vincents  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin, 
celebrated  their  decennial  with  special  ex- 
ercises, while  colonial  teas  and  other  gatherings 
of  a purely  American  character  have  added 
the  social  flavor  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  united  effort. 

From  circles  to  unions  of  circles  is  the 
natural  progression,  and  here  also  our  expecta- 
tions do  not  lack  of  fulfillment.  Old  unions 
have  continued  their  work  with  unabated 
vigor  and  new  ones  have  been  formed  in  many 
important  centers.  The  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn Unions  have  as  heretofore  united  in  one  or 
more  moonlight  excursions  up  Long  Island 
Sound.  These  excursions  are  managed  with 
the  greatest  care ; tickets  are  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription, and  they  have  become  deservedly 
popular.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Brooklyn 
Union  three  excursions  to  Chautauqua  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  will  give  to  many  East- 
ern C'hautauquans  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Assembly.  Aside  from  the  excursions,  which 
have  had  no  little  influence  in  developing 
Chautauqua  interests  in  these  two  cities, 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  given,  occasional 
reunions  have  been  held,  and  in  Brooklyn  an 
extension  committee  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
work  of  organizing  new  circles.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland,  and  Syracuse  active  unions 
have  been  organized,  and  Baltimore,  Detroit, 
and  Denver  are  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
while  older  unions  at  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
New  Haven,  and  other  cities,  have  held 
occasional  meetings.  The  New  England  gradu- 
ates held  as  usual  their  annual  banquet  in 
Boston  on  the  23d  of  February. 

During  the  spring  of  1892  a rally  of  Chautau- 
quans  was  held  in  Chicago,  and  there  is  pros- 
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pect  of  renewed  Chautauqua  activity  in  that 
city.  Neighborhood  gatherings  of  circles  have 
also  proved  helpful  in  awakening  interest,  and 
a little  group  of  circles  in  western  Ontario  is 
especially  to  be  commended  for  the  success  of 
a “rally”  held  at  Galt,  Ontario,  where  fully 
one  hundred  Chautauquans  were  gathered  to- 
gether. This  region  of  Ontario  is  a populous 
one,  and  the  Chautauquans  of  this  vicinity 
propose  to  make  their  influence  felt.  The 
Chautauquans  of  Buffalo  formed  a strong 
working  union,  giving  a course  of  University 
Extension  lectures  under  its  auspices.  The  lec- 
tures were  given  by  a Cornell  University  gradu- 
ate. and  were  conducted  on  a strict  University 
Extension  basis.  The  success  of  this  series 
encourages  the  union  to  plan  for  others  next 
year. 

But  the  most  striking  outburst  of  Chautau- 
qua activity  this  year  has  taken  place  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  the  union  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  success.  The  union, 
which  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  ’91, 
made  careful  plans  lor  an  active  campaign  in 
the  fall.  One  of  their  first  steps  was  to  invite 
the  New  York  State  Chautauqua  convention 
to  hold  its  fall  session  in  their  city.  The  con- 
vention met  in  Syracuse,  September  25,  and 
despite  the  intense  heat,  many  delegates  were 
present  from  neighboring  towns.  At  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  papers  were 
read  and  various  important  topics  discussed. 
In  the  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  in 
Plymouth  Church,  and  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  R.  S.  Pardington,  President  of 
the  Brooklyn  Chautauqua  Assembly,  a large 
number  were  in  attendance,  circulars  were 
distributed,  and  at  that  meeting  plans  for  the 
coming  year  were  presented.  During  the  next 
few  weeks  new  circles  were  organized,  a 
C.  L.  S.  C.  Alumni  Association  formed,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  union  was 
composed  of  thirteen  circles,  each  under  the 
direction  of  an  able  leader,  and  all  uniting 
heartily  in  general  efforts  for  the  extension  of 
the  work.  A course  of  eleven  public  lectures  on 
American  History  was  arranged,  and  by 
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special  arrangements  with  the  lecturers  the 
expense  was  so  adjusted  that  tickets  for  the 
entire  course  were  issued  at  fifty  cents.  The 
results  were  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Five  hundred  tickets  sold  so  read- 
ily that  a larger  hall  had  to  be  secured  and 
additional  tickets  printed.  The  attendance 
throughout  the  course  was  well  sustained,  and 
at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  year,  when 
Edward  Everett  Hale  addressed  the  Chautau- 
quans,  Plymouth  Church  was  crowded.  The 
Syracuse  'Union  has  reasonable  ground  for 
believiDg  in  the  permanence  of  its  work. 
Many  of  the  city  pastors,  public  school  princi- 
pals, and  educated  women  are  deeply  inter- 
ested and  are  contributing  not  only  time  but 
careful  thought  to  the  movement. 

But,  in  the  sphere  of  individual  as  well  as 
united  effort,  the  Chautauqua  Circle  has  seen 
much  good  work  during  this  the  American 
year.  A member  of  the  class  of  ’90  went  home 
from  Chautauqua  determined  to  do  his  share  in 
interesting  those  about  him.  A few  weeks 
later  he  wrote  : “ There  are  in  our  dry  goods 
house  some  forty  or  fifty  employees  to  whom 
we  have  offered  to  put  in  a free  circulating 
Chautauqua  library  for  the  use  of  as  many  as 
will  become  members  of  the  class  of  ’95. 
Fifteen  have  given  me  their  names  and  I ex- 
pect the  number  to  swell  to  twenty-five  within 
a day  or  two.  We  have  agreed  to  be  with 
them  occasionally  and  assist  them  all  we  can.'’ 
In  Central  New  York,  a member  of  the  class 
of  ’92  secured  the  assistance  of  a Cornell  pro- 
fessor who  delivered  an  address  on  Chautau- 
qua and  its  work,  the  result  ol  which  was  an 
active  circle  of  thirty-five  members.  A Kansas 
pastor  organized  a circle  of  seventy  members 
for  the  class  of  '95,  and  a public  school  princi- 
pal in  a busy  town  in  Connecticut  reported 
that  in  spite  of  the  many  social  and  literary 
organizations  of  his  community,  nearly  twenty 
responded  to  his  anonymous  article  in  the 
daily  paper,  and  enrolled  themselves  as  Chau- 
tauquans. 

The  press  has  shown  the  C.  E.  S.  C.  many 
courtesies  and  aided  it  materially  in  its  ef- 
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forts  to  reach  and  interest  the  reading  public. 

In  last  year’s  report,  mention  was  made  of 
a young  soldier  in  Nebraska  who  graduated 
in  the  class  of  ’91.  This  incident,  as  well  as 
a deep  interest  in  the  Chautauqua  movement, 
led  Chaplain  Pierce,  of  Ft.  .Leaven worth,  ed- 
itor of  The  U.  S.  Army  Chaplain,  to  offer  the 
U.  L.  S.  C.  a half  column  each  month  in  his 
paper,  which  circulates  among  the  army  posts. 
The  otter  was  gladly  accepted,  as  the  army 
had  always  seemed  an  attractive  field  for  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.,  though  attempts  to  reach  the  men 
through  post  commanders  had  proved  quite 
fruitless.  It  required  only  a few  paragraphs 
in  The  Army  Chaplain  to  call  forth  a host  of 
inquiries  from  “ posts  ” in  all  directions.  Pri- 
vates and  sergeants,  corporals  and  members 
of  the  hospital  corps  alike  begged  for  infor- 
mation. The  letters  are,  without  exception, 
well  written  and  cover  a territory  from 
Dakota  to  Texas  and  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific,  and  the  class  of  ’96  bids  fair  to 
gain  a number  of  recruits  from  the  army.  It 
may  possibly  find  a part  of  its  membershipon 
shipboard  also,  for  a letter  was  received  during 
the  winter  from  the  IT.  S.  Steamer  Marion,  in 
which  the  writer  expressed  a wish  to  organize 
a circle  among  his  shipmates. 

One  other  seemingly  small  incident  of  the 
year’s  work  deserves  mention  here  for  it  shows 
how  strong  a bond  of  sympathy  exists  among 
the  members  of  this  great  fraternity.  In  the 
February  Chautauquan,  among  the  Class  items, 
appeared  a brief  extract  from  a letter  in  which 
the  writer  said  she  had  been  an  invalid  for 
more  than  a year  and  was  unable  to  walk 
without  crutches ; that  she  had  taken  in  sew- 
ing and  washing  in  order  to  buy  her  own 
books,  but,  owing  to  the  expenses  of  this 
severe  illness,  she  could  not  subscribe  for  the 
“beloved  magazine’’  this  year.  Hardly  was 
the  February  Chautauquan  fairly  issued  be- 
fore letter  after  letter  found  its  way  to  the 
Buffalo  office  asking  for  the  name  of  this 
member,  that  some  one  more  favored  might 
send  her  The  Chautauquan.  In  several  other 
cases  students  have  offered  their  magazines 
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for  the  use  of  home  missionaries  and  others 
who  are  cut  off  from  the  literature  so  abun- 
dant in  many  homes.  One  Chautauqua 
member  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  asked  for  a cor- 
respondent and  said  she  should  like  espe- 
cially to  write  to  a certain  brave  old  lady, 
mentioned  in  The  Chautauquan,  who  at  sixty- 
six  was  determined  to  keep  up  the  work. 

In  the  field  of  Chautauqua  philanthropy  no 
work  is  doing  more  good  than  the  Chautauqua 
Circles  in  the  prisons.  In  the  penitentiary  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  work  has  made  steady 
progress.  A class  of  sixty-six  men  has  pursued 
the  studies  of  the  year  with  most  commend- 
able perseverance,  and  though  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  prison  management,  the  new 
warden  has  given  his  hearty  approval  to  the 
work  of  the  circle.  Twicea  month,  at  noon  on 
Sunday,  the  class  has  held  its  regular  meeting 
under  the  guidance  of  one  or  more  members 
of  the  various  Chautauqua  circles  of  Lincoln. 
On  the  last  Sunday  in  December  the  class 
adopted  the  name  of  “ Look  Forward  Circle,” 
and  the  following  motto  from  Goethe,  sug- 
gested by  Lincoln  Chautauquans: 

“ Wouldst  lead  a noble  life  ? 

Then  cast  no  backward  glances  toward  the 
past, 

And  though  somewhat  be  lost  and  gone, 

Yet  do  thou  act  as  one  new  born.” 

The  unwearying  interest  of  the  members  of 
the  C.  L.  S.  C.  in  Lincoln  is  a constant  en- 
couragement to  these  men,  whose  work  is  of 
course  accomplished  amid  many  difficulties. 
There  is  no  school  in  connection  with  the 
prison,  and  many  whose  educational  oppor- 
tunities have  been  of  the  most  limited  char- 
acter, yet  who  are  now  eager  to  learn,  find 
their  only  possible  opportunity  for  mental  im- 
provement in  the  semi-monthly  meetings  of 
the  Chautauqua  circle.  During  the  three  years 
since  the  organization  of  this  circle  many  of  its 
members  have  gone  out  into  the  world  again, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  the  earnest  efforts 
which  some  of  these  Chautauquans  have  put 
forth  to  keep  up  their  own  habits  of  reading 
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and  to  extend  the  influence  ot  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
One  of  these  members  of  the  “ Look  Forward  ” 
Circle  reports  the  names  of  two  influential 
men  in  small  communities  in  Nebraska  who 
have  promised  to  aid  in  starting  circles  in 
their  own  communities,  and  from  his  home  he 
writes  of  the  interest  he  is  trying  to  arouse 
among  his  former  associates.  He  writes:  “I 
was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a leader,  and  the 
boys  know  that  it  is  not  fear  that  has  made 
the  change  in  me,  so  they  have  spent  several 
evenings  at  my  home  listening  to  me  read  and 
describe  different  parts  of  history.”  And  again 
later  he  writes:  “I  am  still  carrying  on  my 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  boys.  1 should 
have  failed  if  I had  had  to  depend  on  my 
literary  powers,  but  I could  talk  with  them 
about  their  work  and  other  habits,  and  in  that 
way  gradually  got  them  interested  in  history 
and  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  and  now 
I am  proud  to  say  that  there  are  sixteen  ot 
them  that  are  started  on  the  right  road.”  He 
adds  that  he  hopes  to  get  them  to  form  a circle 
in  the  fall,  and  meanwhile  is  trying  to  interest 
them  in  good  magazines.  Harper's  and  Century, 
in  which  he  says  there  is  “just  enough  spice 
not  to  be  monotonous  to  beginners  of  our  kind 
up  here.”  Another  important  center  of  prison 
work  is  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  and  readers 
of  the  Prison  Mirror,  a weekly  sheet  published 
at  the  prison,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  hold  this  work  has  taken  upon  the  forty- 
eight  members  of  this  Chautauqua  circle.  At 
the  National  Association  of  Prison  Chaplains, 
which  met  in  Allegheny  City  last  October,  the 
chaplains  devoted  one  afternoon  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Chautauqua  work  in  prisons, 
and  have  published  a very  full  report  of  this 
meeting  in  their  year-book.  Chaplain  Albert, 
of  Stillwater,  in  his  admirable  paper  presented 
at  the  Congress,  said,  after  speaking  of  the 
perseverance  shown  by  the  men  : “ The  mem- 
bers have  been  busy  some  weeks  with  their 
examination  papers.  I pass  their  cells  at 
night.  They  are  bending  over  tables  with 
books  and  papers  spread  out  before  them  and 
they  meet  me  with  most  eager  questions.  As 
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to  its  effect,  it  promotes  cheerfulness.  Prison 
life  is  gloomy  and  purposeless.  The  C.  L.  S.  C. 
occupies  the  mind  with  other  thoughts.  It  is 
cultivating  a taste  for  better  reading.  Said 
one  of  the  men,  “ I never  read  anything  but 
trash.  When  I first  took  up  the  Chautauqua 
course  it  had  no  interest  for  me.  I was  on  the 
point  of  giving  it  up,  but  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  if  I ever  meant  to  improve  myself  now 
was  the  time,  and  so  I held  on.  After  a hard 
struggle  I have  become  interested,  and  my 
taste  “for  this  kind  of  reading  is  improving. 
The  prison  librarian  said  of  certain  standard 
works  in  the  library,  ‘ Those  books  would 
never  have  been  read  but  for  the  Chautauqua 
Circle.’  Better  reading  means  better  thinking; 
better  thinking  at  least  an  attempt  at  better 
living.”  A careful  reading  of  the  Chautauqua 
column  in  the  Prison  Mirror  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press us  with  the  moral  and  educational  value 
of  this  work.  In  the  Stillwater  class  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  help  from  outside 
( 'hautauquans,  and  the  Warden  and  Chaplain 
while  giving  the  class  all  possible  encourage- 
ment, have  thought  it  wise  to  let  it  be  self- 
governing.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  work 
was  a good  deal  of  a struggle,  the  whole  idea 
was  new  and  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  mem- 
bers and  to  their  surroundings,  but  the  energy 
and  perseverance  shown  by  these  members  of 
the  Pierian  Circle  speak  well  for  their  future 
usefulness  as  members  of  society,  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent at  their  second  anniversary  in  April,  ’92, 
is  full  of  encouragement.  He  says : “ In  con- 

clusion, let  me  remind  you  that  the  future  suc- 
cess of  this  circle  is  in  your  hands  and  it 
means  more  to  all  those  whose  situation  is  like 
our  own  than  we  can  ever  estimate.  See  to  it 
that  when  warden  or  chaplain  receives  in- 
quiries from  other  penal  institutions  in  regard 
to  this  society,  they  may  be  able  to  send 
encouraging  replies.  Never  say  you  have  no 
literary  tastes.  If  you  have  a taste  for  any- 
thing that  is  good,  pure,  elevating,  and  refining 
you  will  find  it  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course  of 
study.”  As  before  stated  the  circle  is  self- 
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governing  and  at  one  of  its  early  meetings  last 
fall  it  adopted  a constitution  and  by-laws 
covering  every  detail  of  its  work.  The  closing 
sentence  of  the  constitution  is  significant: 
“ The  members  of  the  circle  pledge  themselves 
Individually  to  conform  to  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  institution,  and  by  their 
actions  to  do  their  full  share  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order  and  discipline.” 

But  now  we  must  take  our  annual  trip 
around  the  globe  and  see  how  Chautauqua  has 
fared  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  We 
touch  first  at  Mexico,  which  is  showing  more 
than  usual  interest  in  Chautauqua.  Our  cor- 
respondent from  Mexico  City  expresses  her 
conviction  that  there  certainly  ought  to  be  a 
Chautauqua  circle  in  a city  where  there  are 
2.01X1  Americans,  and  she  adds,  “ All  wide 
awake,  or  they  would  not  be  here.”  At 
Pachuca  seven  ’95’s  began  work  in  May  and 
from  Puebla  a circle  of  four  sends  an  interest- 
ing report.  “ We  are  a little  band  of  mission- 
aries, three  of  our  number  being  professors  in 
the  theological  seminary  which  brings  so 
many  of  us  in  one  place.  We  are  enjoying  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.  very  much  as  it  breaks  the  routine 
of  our  life.  It  is  the  only  meeting  we  have  in 
which  English  is  spoken,  all  other  church  ser- 
vices being  in  Spanish.  This  makes  it  doubly 
interesting  to  us.”  Further  south,  in  the 
regions  of  South  America,  we  find  at  Guate- 
mala a prospective  student  who,  obliged  by 
press  of  work  to  withdraw  his  application  for 
membership,  adds:  “The  present  year’s 
study  would  have  been  especially  interesting 
to  me,  for  like  many  other  Englishmen,  I know 
but  little  of  the  American  constitution  and 
have  a great  desire  to  learn  more.  However, 
I do  not  despair  of  taking  the  course  at  some 
future  time.”  At  Panama,  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  are  three  active  C.  L.  S.  C. 
students,  one  of  them  a Chautauquan,  as  well 
as  a missionary  of  many  years’ standing.  In 
Bogota  is  another  missionary  member  of  the 
class  of  ’94  who,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course,  is  taking  a special  course  in  Oriental 
history.  A letter  written  in  January  gives  us 
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a vivid  picture  of  her  surroundings.  She 
writes : “ When  the  books  reached  me  they 
found  me  ready  for  my  vacation,  so  I packed 
them  with  my  mosquito  netting,  and  other 
essentials  for  a trip  in  this  climate.  I read 
most  of  my  books  seated  on  a large  rock  at 
the  union  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Kio  Blanco, 
with  the  Andes  mountains  all  around  me  and 
nothing  more  modern  for  miles  than  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  poor  Indian.  I am  now 
back  in  Bogota,  and  the  regular  Chautauqua 
books  are  filling  my  spare  moments.  What  a 
blessing  Chautauqua  is  to  all  in  these  semi- 
civilized  countries ! The  wife  and  daughter 
of  our  U.  S.  minister  think  of  taking  up  the 
course,  so  there  will  be  three  of  us.  Please  do 
not  forget  us.  I think  we  are  alone  in  our 
work  in  all  this  great  country.” 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  we  pause  at  the  Indies 
long  enough  to  greet  a Chautauqua  student  at 
Jamaica,  another  at  the  Bahamas,  and  a 
third  at  the  Bermudas,  then  on  to  Great 
Britain,  where  Scotland  reports  two  graduates 
of  ’91  from  Perthshire,  a ’90  graduate  in 
Ayrshire  who  has  taken  up  the  study  ot 
various  special  courses,  and  at  Lanark  a 
courageous  student  who,  hindered  by  illness 
from  finishing  her  four  years’  course  in  '91, 
nothing  daunted  enrolls  her  name  for  another 
four  years’  effort.  Another  Scottish  member 
who  joined  the  class  of  ’88,  but  who  fell  out  by 
the  way,  writes : “ Having  since  that  time 
felt  what  a very  poor  thing  it  is  to  be  without 
a high  motive  in  life,  would  like  to  know  if 
you  still  have  members  in  this  country.  I am 
a clerk  in  a village  here,  far  from  all  centers  of 
intellectual  activity,  and  life  is  one  round  of 
nothingness.  Literary  societies,  rambling 
clubs,  and  similar  institutions  have  budded, 
blossomed,  and  died  away,  leaving  behind 
them  but  the  name.”  The  class  of  ’96  gains  a 
recruit  from  Cheshire,  England,  and  Glouces- 
tershire asks,  “ What  is  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  sup- 
posed to  do?  What  is  meant  by  ‘required 
reading’  and  ‘classes.’  Is  there  any  impedi- 
ment to  English  people  joining?  " etc.  In 
Lancashire  and  Durham  are  to  be  found  both 
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graduate  and  undergraduate  Chautauquans. 
Two  university  students  from  Southern  Eng- 
land ask  for  more  light  concerning  Chautau- 
qua courses,  and  Wales  adds  its  contribution 
also  to  the  year’s  students. 

We  take  leave  of  Merrie  England  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight  where  are  three  active  Chautauquans, 
one  a graduate  of  ’91,  whose  diploma  reached 
her  on  last  Recognition  Day.  She  writes : 
“ The  letter  carrier  put  it  into  iny  hand  at  2:30 
p.  m.,  so  that  I received  it  at  the  same  time  as 
the  class  assembled  at  Chautauqua  met  to  re- 
ceive theirs.  I was  with  the  class  in  thought 
all  day.  At  11  a.  m.  when  the  class  assembled 
for  the  address  I pinned  the  white  rose  and 
laurel  leaf  to  my  dress  and  wore  it  all  day.” 
This  indefatigable  student  is  also  a member  of 
the  “ Dante  Union,”  and  of  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union  of  England,  is  taking  up  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.  special  course  in  astronomy,  and 
writes:  “ I shall  on  no  account  desert  Chau- 
tauqua.” 

At  the  sout  hern  end  of  Sweden  a Chautauqua 
reader  linds  the  cares  of  business  something  of 
an  enemy  to  books  but  writes : “I  convince 
you  that  the  work  is  not  forgotten,  the  half  of 
last-  year’s  work  is  done.” 

In  Central  Europe  Chautauqua  is  represented 
Ihis  year  in  Bohemia  by  an  American  mission- 
ary, and  by  a student  at  Leipsic  University, 
who  writes:  “ It  was  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  that  first 
inspired  me  to  pursue  a course  of  study  at 
home  after  business  hours.  I became  in- 
terested in  philology  and  have  now  taken  a 
three  years’  course  at  this  university,  and  ex- 
pect to  receive  my  degree  ot  Ph.  D.  this  fall, 
when  I shall  return  to  America  and  take  up 
my  profession  of  teaching.  I honor  Chautau- 
qua as  the  foundation  of  my  education.”  We 
may  add  that  this  student  is  a member  of  the 
class  of  ’92  and  has  been  keeping  up  his 
C.  L.  S.  C.  readings  that  he  may  claim  a place 
also  among  the  graduates  of  the  great  Circle. 
Another  member  of  the  class  of ’92  is  rendering 
substantial  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  Constantinople,  as  the  following  letter 
shows : “ I have  read  the  course,  and  many 
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tilings  besides  the  books  recommended,  and 
hope  nothing  will  prevent  the  making  out  of 
the  papers  before  graduation  time  comes 
around.  All  the  time  I have  had  to  spare 
from  necessary  duties  the  two  years  and  a half, 
since  I reached  Constantinople,  has  been 
devoted  to  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea,  ana  organizing  an  adapta- 
tion of  it  for  Constantinople.  The  peculiar 
conditions  of  lite  here  render  the  adoption  of 
the  course  as  it  stands,  an  impracticability. 
The  intellectual  life  here  is  at  the  lowest 
possible  ebb,  and  we  have  very  few  students 
ready  to  take  up  any  study  or  reading,  but 
some  of  these  have  done  excellent  work.  Our 
plan  is  to  combine  home  reading  with  lectures 
from  specialists.  The  history,  literature  and 
art  classes  have  been  successfully  carried  on 
through  two  winters.  In  one  history  class 
which  I have  led  every  Wednesday  through 
lhe  winter,  we  have  had  a Greek  princess,  a 
Hungarian  countess,  the  daughter  of  our 
American  minister,  several  English  girls,  na- 
tive Greeks,  and  an  American  lady,  whose 
lovely  home  and  cheerful  hospitality  helped 
us  very  much.  The  varied  nationalities  and 
creeds  represented  can  be  inferred  from  this 
description.  Another  reading  class  was  com- 
posed mainly  of  governesses,  and  a third  of 
native  girls,  Greeks  and  Armenians.  My 
work  has  thus  been  very  interesting.  I took 
up  the  Chautauqua  course  for  the  sake  ot 
others,  as  for  years  daily  study  and  reading 
have  been  my  great  enjoyment,  and  I scarcely 
needed  the  help  af  such  a course,  but  I believe 
in  it  and  shall  be  great  ly  disappointed  if  I fail 
to  finish  my  course  with  my  class."  Across  the 
Black  Sea  at  Odessa,  is  to  be  found  a Russian 
prospective  Chautauquan  who  since  March 
has  been  struggling  with  the  complications  of 
a deficient  International  banking  system  and 
the  delays  ot  custom  house  and  censor’s  office, 
but  who,  not  a whit  disheartened,  proposes  to 
put  forth  renewed  efforts  in  the  fall.  At 
Moscow  is  a member  of  ’95,  and  at  Wilno  a 
member  of ’94  who,  like  many  other  Russian 
students,  asks  for  a supplementary  course  in 
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political  economy.  In  December  a graduate  of 
the  class  of ’91  from  Russian  Poland  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  her  C.  L.  S.  (J.  diploma  as 
follows:  “ Many,  many  thanks  for  the  diplo- 
ma. I have  received  it  a few  days  ago.  For- 
ever it  would  serve  as  the  pleasantest  remem- 
brance of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  I shake  your  hand 
and  remain  entirely  yours .” 

Next  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  our  posses- 
sions in  India,  where  a loyal-hearted  band  of 
missionaries  are  by  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
a constant  inspiration.  This  seems  to  be  the 
.jubilee  year  among  East  Indian  C'hautau- 
quans,  for  no  less  than  four  of  them  have  re- 
turned to  this  country  for  a well-earned  rest. 
Two  of  these,  who  hope  to  visit  Chautauqua 
and  take  their  diplomas  with  the  class  of  ’92, 
reported  in  January  that  their  last  year  in 
India  had  been  one  of  continued  illness,  in 
two  cases  very  nearly  fatal,  and  then  came  the 
long  voyage  home  with  four  children,  which 
was  not  conducive  to  hard  study,  but  our  cor- 
respondent adds  : “ Still  we  have  never  given 
up.  A C.  L.  S.  C.  book  or  a Chautauquan  has 
ever  been  a present  friend  though  sometimes 
not  opened  for  days.  We  had  been  so  con- 
stantly in  the  native  work  that  we  felt  very 
rusty  in  English.  The  C.  R.  S.  C.  keeps  us  up 
in  our  English  and  alive  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world.”  P'rom  Balasore  a graduate  of 
til  lias  returned  to  her  home  in  Maine  for  a 
few  months,  and  Dr.  Christiancy,  for  many 
years  the  secretary  of  the  Oriental  l ircle,  has, 
after  seven  years  of  service,  also  turned  her 
face  toward  America.  Anticipating  a visit  to 
Chautauqua,  she  writes  with  quiet  humor: 
“ The  knowledge  I had  acquired  in  the  past 
has  been  running  steadilyoutlikesands  in  the 
hour  glass  for  seven  j ears,  so  there  must  be  a 
vacuum  somewhere.”  The  Oriental  Circle, 
though  deprived  ot  its  first  secretary,  has 
transferred  the  work  to  other  willing  hands 
and  moves  on  in  its  way.  Its  annual  meeting, 
held  in  January,  was  full  ol  interest,  and  one 
of  the  toasts  presented  at  the  social  gathering 
was  “The  Outlook  for  Chautauqua  in  India.” 
The  President  writes : “ It  has  been  in  our 
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hearts  to  have  an  assembly  at  Nainee,  Tal.  It 
would  be  a help  to  the  schools  In  their  vaca- 
tion. We  must  hope  that  this  will  be  realized 
in  the  early  future.”  A member  of  ’93  from 
the  Punjab,  who  wrote  a year  ago  that  much 
of  their  reading  had  been  done  while  traveling 
about  from  village  to  village,  now  writes : 
“We  are  having  very  dry,  hot  weather. 
There  is  a severe  water  famine  In  some  dis- 
tricts and  cholera  is  rapidly  spreading  all  over 
the  Punjab.”  Yet  her  letter  is  full  of  courage 
and  determination  to  finish  her  four  years’ 
course  in  ’93. 

'Traveling  still  further  east  we  find  that  not 
only  in  Siam,  where  are  to  be  found  several 
working  Chautauquans,  but  far  down  in  the 
Malay  peninsula  Chautauqua  has  found  its 
way  to  a teacher  at  the  American  Mission, 
who  was  in  search  of  a course  of  English 
reading  for  his  pupils,  and  proposes  to  start  a 
circle.  China  reports  C.  L.  S.  C.  students  at 
various  points,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Chinkiang, 
and  other  places.  The  Chautauqua  field  is 
widening  in  the  far  east.  Seoul  in  Korea  also 
contributes  one  member  of  ’95,  and  a graduate 
of  ’91  who  is  pursuing  the  C.  I,.  S.  C.  special 
course  in  botany. 

In  Japan  the  work  still  goes  on,  not  largely 
among  the  natives,  but  t lie  missionaries  turn 
to  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  as  to  a friend  from  the  home 
land.  A native  of  Japan  who  joined  the  class 
of  ’93  in  this  country,  has  returned  to  Japan 
and  has  been  interesting  his  Yokohama 
friends  in  Chautauqua  plans.  Another  young 
Japanese  student,  a graduate  of  the  Yale 
Scientific  School,  and  also  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Dickinson  College,  graduates  with  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.  class  of  ’92  this  year,  and  returns  to 
Japan  during  the  month  of  August,  deter- 
mined to  extend  the  influence  of  Chautauqua 
in  his  own  country. 

Chautauqua  affairs  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
continue  to  prosper.  Two  wide-awake  cir- 
cles at  Honolulu  and  Hilo  are  doing  good 
work.  The  Hilo  circle,  which  expects  to 
graduate  ten  members  in  the  class  of  ’92,  has 
taken  up  this  year  the  study  of  the  geology  of 
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the  islands,  under  the  direction  of  a specialist. 
Their  report  is,  “ Our  enthusiasm  grows  upon 
us.” 

Touching  at  the  Caroline  islands  as  we  work 
our  way  down  into  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
we  find  our  two  Chautauqua  missionaries, 
one  a graduate  of ’89  and  the  other  “still  pursu- 
ing.” Their  young  son  is  already  a reader  of 
the  Chautauqua  Young  Folk’s  course,  and  the 
yearly  mail  which  the  “ Morning  Star”  brings 
to  these  far  off  Cbautauquans  is  appreciated  as 
more  favored  members  of  the  great  Circle  can 
scarcely  imagine. 

From  New  Zealand,  two  members  at  Wel- 
lington, two  '98’s  at  Blenheim,  and  another 
student  at  Lawrence,  repoit  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  last-named  Chautauquan,  a minis- 
ter, who  is  very  enthusiastic  over  his  work, 
regrets  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  interest 
others,  adding : “ But  I intend  to  plod  on  and 
hope  to  graduate  at  the  usual  time.”  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  has  supported  a Chautau- 
qua circle  for  several  years,  and  although  ill- 
ness has  much  interfered  with  its  last  year’s 
work,  the  courage  of  the  members  is  still 
good.  A ’91  graduate  at  North  Melbourne 
proposes  to  take  up  the  study  of  a special 
course. 

The  last  point  at  which  we  touch  the  foreign 
field  is  South  Africa,  where  Chautauqua  has 
taken  a new  lease  of  life  within  the  past  year. 
The  progress  of  the  work  is  due  to  our  indefati- 
gable secretary,  Miss  Landfear,  who,  since  her 
return  to  South  Africa  in  the  summer  of  1891, 
has  made  a general  attack  all  along  the  line. 
No  obstacle  of  any  sort  has  been  able  to  dis- 
may her  for  a moment,  and  after  months  of 
hard  work  in  the  spare  time  which  she  has 
been  able  to  secure  from  her  duties  at  the 
Huguenot  Seminary,  a most  encouraging  state 
of  affairs  is  reported.  Eleven  flourishing 
ciicles,  numbering  more  than  one  hundred 
members,  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
the  Cape,  and  already  the  names  of  the 
Hawaqua  Circle  at  Wellington,  which  meets  in 
the  Huguenot  Seminary,  the  Voortrekkers  of 
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Graaf  Reinet,  with  eleven  '95’s,  “ The  Southern 
Cross,”  of  Victoria  East,  and  the  “ 8pesBona,'' 
of  Worcester,  are  household  words  in  the  Soi  th 
Africa  Chautauqua  calendar.  In  many  local- 
ities where  public  opinion  was  not  ready  for 
the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  the  Young  Folks’  Reading 
Union  was  introduced  as  an  entering  wedge, 
and  five  of  these  clubs  numbering  one  hundred 
and  forty  members  are  now  at  work.  One 
club  was'formed  in  a school  situated  in  the  out- 
districts  of  Wellington,  a thinly  settled  region 
in  a lonely  valley  surrounded  b v mountains 
six  thousand  feet  high,  yet  the  schoo  included 
twenty  day  pupils  and  forty-seven  boarders, 
thirty'  of  whom  joined  the  C.  Y.  F.  R.  U.  Miss 
Landfear’s  journeys  to  and  fro  in  the  good 
cause  were  sometimes  rather  too  eventful  for 
her  comfort.  Long  journeys  by  cart  over 
rough  roads,  under  a scorching  sun,  were  not 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  prevailing 
horse  epidemic  which  kept  her  in  constant 
dread  of  being  left  in  some  desolate  region  far 
from  any  human  habitation.  At  Cape  Town 
she  encountered  considerable  opposition.  The 
local  press  objected  to  the  term  Chautauqua 
which  it  described  as  “ a new  horror  about  to 
be  introduced  into  the  vocal  gymnastics  of 
society.”  To  Miss  Landfears  undaunted 
spirit,  however,  these  days  of  persecution 
simply  denote  progress  for  Chautauqua,  and  in 
her  last  letter,  written  the  31st  of  May,  she 
says : “ At  the  end  of  J une  I am  to  have  an 

opportunity  to  present  Chautauqua  reading 
before  a convention  of  teachers  from  all  over 
Cape  Colony.  I cannot  but  hope  that  many 
will  be  induced  to  start  C.  Y.  F.  R.  U.  clubs 
among  their  pupils,  and  to  take  up  the 
C.  L.  8.  course  for  themselves.  I am  glad 
to  feel  that  many  In  the  United  States  a tv-  in- 
terested in  the  work  at  this  corner  of  the 
earth.” 

But  here  we  must  leave  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  while 
another  year  works  out  its  destiny,  though  we 
may  be  permitted  to  read  for  a moment  the 
signs  of  the  times.  That  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  has 
proved  a stimulus  to  other  organizat  ions  is  be- 
yond question  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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of  its  recent  outgrowths  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Catholic  Educational  Union — a Chautauqua 
Circle  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  includ- 
ing a four  years’  course,  and  many  other  feat- 
ures which  ha>  e proved  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.  A letter  of  greeting 
sent  from  the  Buffalo  office  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  C.  E.  U.  brought  the  following  response:  “As 
a former  Ohautauquan  the  writer  can  testify  in 
the  Chautauqua  spirit  to  the  great  good  being 
accomplished  by  your  movement.  It  is  our 
great  desire  to  infuse  something  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua spirit  into  the  Catholic  masses  and  to 
instil  among  them  a greater  love  for  good 
leading.  If  we  can  attain  a small  measure  of 
the  phenomenal  success  which  has  attended 
your  efforts,  we  shall  be  well  repaid  for  having 
adopted  your  methods.”  The  coming  year  is 
full  of  promise  for  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  World’s  Fair  is  arousing  people 
to  make  preparation  for  this  important  event, 
and  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course  for  next  year  is 
planned  with  direct  reference  to  this  need. 
Local  organization  is  being  developed  as  never 
before,  and  state  and  district  secretaries  co- 
operating with  local  assemblies  are  planning 
for  careful  study  of  many  parts  of  the  field, 
enabling  them  to  build  up  struggling  organi- 
zations, and  in  towns  where  the  Chautauqua 
fire  has  not  yet  even  glowed,  to  see  that  it  is 
fairly  kindled.  Already  the  indefatigable 
Chautauquans  of  Manchester,  Iowa,  who  have 
not  flagged  in  their  devotion  since  their  first 
circle  was  organized  ten  years  ago,  write : 
“We  have  begun  recruiting  for  ’96,”  while 
every  mail  brings  inquiries  for  information 
and  names  of  volunteers  ready  to  serve  in  the 
good  cause. 
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